GERMANY AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE

standard of living is ever to attain the prewar level This, in
turn, means increased competition among German industry and
that of the United Kingdom, France, and Belgium. It raises
additional problems in some minds regarding German indus-
trial potential for military purposes.

Even the fear of increased German competition, quite aside
from any question of industrial potential for war, raised and
still raises serious questions. I remember how, in 1945, we were
trying to plan for a substantial production of consumers' goods,
such as textiles, for Germany, to replace heavy industries. The
British, even then, were quite concerned at the prospect of hav-
ing to meet German competition in textile production. It is no
wonder that potential German competition should continue to
worry other European countries at a time when, as Marshall
Plan funds taper off, they must sharply increase their own
exports of manufactured goods.

Yet it would be a mistake to consider that the revival of Ger-
man industry has been viewed exclusively as a competitive
threat to the industry of the rest of Europe. Even in the sum-
mer of 1945, immediately after the German collapse, Dutch
fanners were beginning to mourn over the loss of their markets
for cheese and vegetables in the Ruhr. Germany had been an
important market particularly for foodstuffs and raw materials
for almost all the countries of Europe before the war. The prod-
ucts sold by German industry were not exclusively competitive
in character. Machinery of all sorts was furnished to all Europe.
Immediately after the war neither the machinery nor repair
parts for it could be obtained from Germany. So long as the
United States was willing to supply dollars without cost, these
could be obtained in that country. When free dollars could no
longer be obtained, German manufactured goods could once
more be obtained, often more cheaply than those from any
other area* The revival of intra-European trade during the last
couple of years to a level some 10 per cent above prewar reflects
the restoration of normal trade channels and, in a substantial
degree, the rehabilitation of German export industries. It seems
logical to suppose that this healthy development will continue
in the future as in the past. To the extent that it does continue,